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New Books. 

The Methods op Industrial Peace. By Nicholas 
Paine Oilman. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Company. Crown 8vo, 436 pp., $1.60 net. 

Professor Gilman's previous works on "Profit Shar- 
ing," " Socialism and the American Spirit," and " A 
Dividend to Labor," all of which have been among the 
best contributions to the study of the subjects treated, 
have prepared the way for this work, in which are 
embodied his deepest and maturest reflections on the 
great labor-capital problem now agitating the whole 
country, and not yet having found a satisfactory per- 
manent solution. 

This is the most comprehensive work on the subject 
of industrial conflict and peace that has yet appeared in 
the English language. It is a statement and elabora- 
tion of the feasible methods of establishing industrial 
peace which have been in some measure actually tried 
and found successful. So far the exposition is histori- 
cal in character, though the author's guiding purpose is 
to show by a critical examination of their nature how 
far these proved methods are capable of being univer- 
sally applied in the whole field of industrial strife. 

Professor Gilman's thinking is not only penetrating 
and in the best sense of the term radical; it is also 
comprehensive and impartial. He sees the whole prob- 
lem, from the point of view of the laborer, the em- 
ployer, and the public, with which both have close rela- 
tions and to which they are under constant obligations. 
The relations of industrial contention, of strikes and 
lockouts, to the public he has given unusual prominence. 
He has great " confidence in the good sense and reason- 
ableness of the public as the final tribunal before which 
all disputes in the industrial world must be brought, 
directly or indirectly," and "in the power of public 
opinion to force both parties to adopt reasonable policies." 

The chapters of the work treat of "Association in 
Modern Industry," "Combination of Employees," "Com- 
bination of Employers," " Collective Bargaining," " The 
Sliding Scale," " The Incorporation of Industrial 
Unions," "Aims and Methods of Trade Unionism," 
" Industrial War," " Some Rights and Duties of the 
Public," " Conciliation in Labor Disputes," " Trade 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration," " State 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration," " Legal Regu- 
lation of Labor Disputes in Monopolistic Industries," 
" Legal Regulation of Labor Disputes in New Zealand," 
and " The Case for Legal Regulation." In the closing 
chapter Professor Gilman sums up what he finds to be 
the " Essential Conditions of Industrial Peace." A few 
condensed sentences from this chapter will reveal the 
trend of his thought : 

" The first essential to abiding industrial peace is 
recognition by employer and workingman of the condi- 
tions which actually prevail. These conditions are in- 
compatible with the old-style individualism of the em- 
ployer." "The association of workingmen is one of 
the primary facts to which he must adjust himself." 
Trade unionists must likewise frankly recognize 
modern conditions." "They should become incor- 
porated bodies, that they may be able to deal on 
equal terms with combinations of employers." "Im- 
provement in the condition of workingmen must be 



gradual." " The trade-union is but one party out of 
three to every such matter as an increase of wages or a 
shortening of the working day." "The capitalist- 
employer is a person whose activity must not be ham- 
pered, if the standard of living is to rise through an 
increase of wages." " The public, most of all, is not to 
be hindered in the largest consumption possible, by any 
alliance between the workingman and the capitalist- 
employer which shall unduly increase the price of the 
necessaries or the comforts of life." "Most of the 
ideals cherished by trade-unions are substantially realiz- 
able in time. " The movement for a shorter working day 
is gaining in strength." " Examples show the feasibil- 
ity of reducing the day's work in many occupations 
from ten hours to nine or eight, without decrease of 
wages." " This short-time working day is certainly one 
of the ideals of the trade-union most immediately real- 
izable." "Every shop, factory, etc., should have, in 
itself and for itself, provisions for committees which 
shall immediately take cognizance of all minor difficul- 
ties arising in the ordinary course of work." "Every 
collective agreement between employers and employed 
should contain a stipulation that, in case disputes arise 
under the agreement, resort shall be had to some species 
of arbitration." " If the two great parties to labor con- 
flicts will not come to a substantial agreement them- 
selves, they must be taken sternly in hand by their 
superior, the general public, through its courts of law, 
and be made either to agree or to quit business." 

Government ownership, state regulation, etc., are dis- 
cussed in a large spirit, and Dr. Gilman, in concluding 
his work, expresses his confidence in American work- 
men, American employers, and the American public, 
and believes that reasonable policies will be found and 
carried out by them in the long run. 
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Pamphlets Received. 

Twenty Years of Copartnership at Gcise. By D. and F. Prud- 
bomnieaux. Translated from the French. Holborn, London, W. C, 
15 Southampton Bow : Labor Copartnership Association. 

National Arbitration Bill. Hearings before a subcommittee of the 
Committee on Labor of the House of Representatives. Washington : The 
Government Printing Office. 

The Pan-American Railway. Report to the Secretary of State of 
Charles M. Pepper, Commissioner to carry out the resolution of the 
Second International Conference of American States. With map. 
Washington: The Government Printing Office. 

Suedamerikanische Streitfragen iu Ende des XIXJahrhunderts. 
By Prof. Ernest Rothlisberger. Berne, Switzerland : Blichler & Co. 



Auxiliaries of the American Peace Society. 

The Chicago Peace Society, 

175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 111. 
H. W. Thomas, D. D., President. 
Mrs. E. A. W. Hoswell, Secretary. 
The Minnesota Peace Society, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
R. J. Mendenhall, President. 
Miss A. B. Albertson, Secretary. 
The Kansas State Peace Society, 

Wichita, Kansas. 
George W. Hoss, LL. D. , President. 
J. M. Naylor, Secretary. 
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Form of Bequest. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the American Peace 
Society, Boston, a corporation established under the laws 

of the State of Massachusetts, the sum of dollars, 

to be employed by the Directors of said Society for the 
promotion of the cause of peace. 



